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them, an Indian. From the very first day they were kind,
hospitable and extremely friendly. From me they
wanted news of the outside world, of the cities they
knew and of the people they had not seen for a long
time. Were there any new books? Any new pictures?
What was happening in India socially, culturally, po-
litically? More than anything else they wanted to know
when we as a people would be free.
They seldom talked of themselves. They were shy of
speaking of their own adventures. There was a spirit of
camaraderie among them. They had an unbelievable
respect both for their fellow officers and for the men
who worked and fought under them. They had an even
greater love for the service to which they belonged. If
they were proud that they belonged to the air force,
they were even prouder that it was an Indian air force.
It was an air force of Indians conscious of their country,
their heritage and all the things that went to make up
this land of ours.
That was the way our young men were developing
in the war. *
In Burma we saw the first Indian operational briga-
dier, the equivalent of the United States one-star gen-
eral. There had been an Indian brigadier before him
but the first to lead a brigade in action was K. S. Thim-
mayya.
I knew Tiinmy from 1935. He was then a captain
posted at the fort at Madras, to which town my father
was transferred. My earliest recollection of Timmy was
at an early morning ceremonial parade held in honor of
some English stooge who was taking the salute.
The parade was on the long drive of the Marina,
facing the sea. In his solar-topee, his khaki shorts, Timmy